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with anxious precision and detail. Professor Eakins, 
of Philadelphia, sends a subject of a spinning-girl, in 
1820 costume, not without success in the Millet-like 
breadth of drawing lie so especially understands. 



CONCERNING OUR PREMIUMS. 



There are still left a few of the premium menu cards, 
in sets of four, offered to January subscribers. These 
will be sent to those whose subscriptions are first re- 
ceived until our supply is exhausted. The set of eight 
cards will be sent, as heretofore, to those subscribers 
who send us "an extra subscription and four dollars," 
These cards were designed by Mr. J. H. Whitehouse, the 
head of the art department at Tiffany & Co.'s, and are 
not only excellent of their kind, but are full of valuable 
suggestion to amateur art decorators. To those who 
prefer it, Mr. Volkmar's etching will be sent instead of 
the cards, and those who send seven dollars for two 
new subscriptions will receive both the cards and the 
etching. 

In all cases the money must be received in advance 
at this, office. Those who buy the paper from month 
to month of newsdealers cannot be regarded as entitled 
to a premium on that account. To those who wish to 
buy the premiums the eight cards will be sent for four 
dollars, the etching on white paper for three dollars, 
and the same on Japan paper for four dollars. 





IRg 30ofp jBoob, 

HE silly mode of adopt- 
ing the device of a pig 
for ladies' trinkets and 
gentlemen's scarf-pins 
has given place to one 
in even worse taste. 
It is that of wearing 
symbols of one's call- 
ing. Thus an artist 
wears a gold palette 
with gems of red, 
green, white and other 
colors, and a sculptor a 
chisel and mallet cross- 
ed. The fashion comes from Paris, where it was set by 
Mile. Jacquemart, who received a symbolic brooch as 
a gift from M. Thiers. The golden lyre is adopted by 
Mme. Viardot, the golden mask by Mile. Sarah Bern- 
hardt. I must protest against a fashion already made 
odious by vulgar sportsmen who have long worn the 
horse-shoe and whip as emblems of the turf. A 
fashion paper, I notice, commends the folly, and consid- 
ers it "most appropriate." Then let it be adopted 
consistently, and no shirking. Let the retired grocer 
wear the emblem of a codfish, the clothier a pair 
of shears, the pawnbroker three balls, the liquor- dealer 
a demijohn, the capitalist a money-bag, the contractor 
a wheelbarrow, and the undertaker a coffin. 



Here is a suggestion direct from Paris which may 
save you much anguish when Bridget, in the natural 
course of events, shall break your favorite old Saxony 
cup and saucer. Do not sit clown and cry, but dili- 
gently collect the fragments and have them set in gold 
for scarf-pins to be distributed among your friends. 
The " epingle vieux Saxe" is an aesthetic novelty not to 
be despised. Bric-a-brac dealers, here is a glorious 
opportunity to dispose of your cracked china. 

* 
* * 

The strife of election being over, The New York 
World and The Springfield Republican, 

" Instead of mounting barbed steeds 
To fright the souls of fearful adversaries," 

now turn aside and caper nimbly to the aesthetic 
pleasing of a rug. " Persian patterns," says The 
World, "are based entirely upon geometrical forms, 



as the Mohammedan religion strictly forbids the 
making of anything that resembles any form of 
nature on the plea of its tendency to idolatry." 
This is a very clear and positive statement. Un- 
fortunately it is not true. The Springfield Repub- 
lican knew that it was not, and kindly undertook to 
put The Wqrld right in the matter. This was very 
proper ; for it is a serious matter for a newspaper with 
the large influence which one with such a comprehen- 
sive name must assuredly have, to spread misinformation 
in such a careless fashion. But The World, " though 
vanquished, could argue still," and replied in a powerful 
article, a column and a half long, crammed full of ori- 
ental erudition, and freely sprinkled with such personal 
expressions of regard as "esteemed contemporary," 
' ' childish, " " ridiculously false, ' ' and ' * disingenuous. ' ' 



Of course, Persian patterns are not " based entirely 
upon geometrical forms," as The World writer would 
have remembered had he considered for a moment. It 
is true that there is a Mohammedan prohibition against 
the making of " graven images," and I have seen in 
the South Kensington Museum Persian brasses more 
than six hundred years old covered with human figures, 
with the faces left blank in obedience to this prohibition. 



But the prohibition applied to the human form only, 
and even to that extent it is more honored in the breach 
than in the observance, as any one at all familiar with 
Persian art ought to know. We frequently see its cir- 
cumvention in the representation of such queer objects 
as a man with the head of a bird, or perhaps a bird 
with the head of a man. But flowers and figures of 
men and animals., without regard to religious prohibi- 
tions of any kind, are often found on Peisian fab- 
rics. At the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, 
Persian carpets of various kinds were shown on which 
animals were accurately depicted. Flowers are the 
very foundation of Persian design, the rose, Indian 
pink, hyacinth, and tulip being met with in almost 
every kind of decoration, The World writer is very 
much at sea. If any doubt of the fact lingers in his 
mind, let him drop in some day on Mr. Bouton, the 
bookseller, and turn over the leaves of Racinet's 
"Polychrome Decoration" or Owen Jones' "Gram- 
mar of Ornament." He will find in these standard 
authorities such abundant confirmation of all I have 
said that I am sure he will never repeat his extraordi- 
nary assertion that " Persian patterns are based entirely 
upon geometrical forms." 



The Era Almanac, published about Christmas time 
in London, contains several pages of reproductions of 
pen-and-ink sketches by popular actors and actresses. 
Two or three of the contributors show considerable tal- 
ent, but as for the rest — well, I am sorry for their man- 
agers if they succeed in " drawing" no better for them. 
Genevieve Ward has a queer little allegorical picture 
labelled " No Rose Without a Thorn." a title quite in- 
comprehensible to the uninitiated so far as the artist's 
intention is concerned, but, as it turns out, amusingly 
prophetic, in view of the subsequent success of Miss 
Coghlan at Wallack's in Miss Ward's favorite rdle of 
" Forget-Me-Not," and the attendant lawsuit. 



The New York Society of Decorative Art offers 
$1000 in prizes for art needlework designs, to be ex- 
hibited next May at the American Art Gallery in Twenty- 
third Street. Individual prizes amounting to three hun- 
dred dollars are also offered, making a handsome total 
to be competed for by those who have artistic talent to 
expend upon embroidery. The Society of Decorative 
Art has done excellent service in promoting art needle- 
work, and we doubt not that this competition will be 
fruitful of good results. 



American art students who can call to mind the 
picturesque old Campanile of Santa Ternita at Venice 
will hear with sorrow that that favorite study can never 
more be seen. One day last month, after cracking and 
groaning for some hours — a warning of which the in- 
habitants of the tower itself and the neighboring houses 
made haste to avail themselves — the ancient building 
fell in — a mass of ruins. The old Campanile dated 
from the eleventh century. 



Mr. Alfred Hunt has been visiting the originals 
of Turner's sketches in Yorkshire. He says that the 
sketches are very truthful. Contrary to what he has 
heard artists remark as their experience, he did not 
find the least difficulty in spotting the point where 
Turner began his sketch and which he kept as the base 
of operations. There is hardly a detail in the work of 
the great artist for which authority could not be found 
even now on the spot. 

In the brilliant February number of " Scribner," 
Mr. John Lafarge receives unstinted eulogy in an arti- 
cle by George Parsons Lathrop, in which illustrations 
are given of "The Triumph of Love," his admirable 
designs for the memorial windows at Harvard — 
" Epaminondas" and "Sir Philip Sydney"— and his 
less satisfactory cartoon for " The Three Marys," at 
St. Thomas' Church. Robert Blum does much excel- 
lent work for the number, and Mr. Lungren, his faith- 
ful disciple, and collaborateur in the fascinating sketch, 
"An Old Virginia Town," is not far behind him. 
These clever young artists of " Scribner's" in more than 
one regard have their counterparts in Messrs. Abbey 
and Pyleuf " Harper's.' 1 One would not be surprised if 
any one of them or all four of them should one day do 
great things. Those illustrations of Mr Matthews' in- 
teresting paper on " Foreign Actors on the Ameri- 
can Stage " are best which are made independently 
of photographs. The portrait of Ristori as " Mary 
Stuart " certainly has little to commend it as a work of 
art. 

An article in Harper's Magazine for February on 
" American Pottery" is remarkable for its omissions. 
While space and illustration are given to the Haviland 
Presidential dinner service, which was neither made 
nor decorated in this country, there is not the slightest 
mention of the artistic and original work of J. & J. G. 
Low, which has lately won prizes even in England. 
Charles Volkmar's admirable Limoges faience, as well 
as that of Miss McLaughlin and her associates of the 
Cincinnati school, is wholly ignored, as is also John 
Bennett's underglaze work, some of which is equal to 
the best of the kind done at the Doulton works, where 
for many years he practised the ceramic art. The 
article, indeed, contains little else than a description of 
the Trenton potteries, which, while interesting enough, 
is commonplace, and might have been written of almost 
any English pottery with equal propriety. It is certain- 
ly unfortunate that, just now, when Harper's Magazine 
is winning its way to a large and appreciative circula- 
tion in England, such an important branch of art in- 
dustry in this country should be so inadequately rep- 
resented. 

* * 

Excepting in regard to this article on Pottery, 
" Harper's" for February is a valuable number. 
"The Gospel History in Italian Painting," by Henry 
J. Vandyke, Jr., is cleverly written and well illustrated. 
There is no falling off in the excellence of the illustra- 
tions of Mr. Conway's descriptions of the English 
lakes, and Boston may well be proud of the treatment it 
receives at the hands of Mr. George P. Lathrop and 
the accomplished artists who make his letter-press 
fairly alive with portraiture and local color. 



" Hang me, or I'll shoot you," is an Irish motto 
for a picture exhibition, suggested by that clever little 
journal, The Artist. 

An esteemed San Francisco correspondent pathetic- 
ally implores me to deny the story that a financial mag- 
nate of that city lately obtained damages in a California 
court in a suit against a railroad company for injury 
done to a copy of the Venus of Milo, which arrived in 
San Francisco without the arms, these being innocently 
supposed by plaintiff, defendant, judge, and jury to have 
been broken off during the journey. I must refuse this 
request. The story is too good to spoil. If it is not 
true it ought to be, for nothing could more happily sug- 
gest the apathetic ignorance of art which even my cor- 
respondent acknowledges to be characteristic of the 
San Franciscans. A community that allows so good a 
school of design as that directed by Mr. Virgil Will- 
iams to totter on the brink of destruction for tack of 
the paltry sum of $2000 is capable of any art absurdity. 

Montezuma, 



